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was a French victory over ou 
more eloquent .than spee ^ 


p ltterature and history. 
allies, his silence becomes 


Who was 


«< Ye mariners oi » c 

Who f ord y' “'7a thousand years, 

^ bale^dTe breese. . 

Your glorious standard launch agatn 
To match another foe. 

r > Thp date 1807 gives us the 

Wa h‘™sT have been written just before the sailing 

of the expedition 1 to bombard Copenhagen : .be new foe was 

Denmark. Moore s poem, ,, 

« When first I met thee warm and young, 

is supposed .0 be addressed by Ireland to the Prince Regent 

Why was Moore so bitter: I. was written tn .8.3, just 

after it had become evident that the t0 

prove as hostile to the Catholic claims as his father had been. 
The Prince had taken the reins of government in 181 1. 

In Horace Smith’s Address to the Mummy ^ he says 
“The Roman Empire has begun and ended." This was 
written in 1813, and in 1806 Francis II., Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire, had changed his name to Emperor of Austria. 
How often is the extract from Childe Harold , beginning — 

“ There was a sound of revelry by night,” 
described as the Eve of the Battle of Waterloo, leading 
children to think that the Duke of Brunswick fell at 
Waterloo. The Duchess of Richmond’s ball was on June 
15th, the eve of Quatrebras, not of Waterloo. 

To us elder folk who lived at the time, Tennyson’s 
Maud, the Charge of the Light Brigade , the Siege of 
Lucknow , need no explanation ; but to many young people 
the history of England from Waterloo to the times during 
which they have lived is a blank. They know the Wars ol 
the Roses, but the Alma, Inkerman, Gettysburg, Gravelotte 
a !! d ^ edan ’ Pl evr| a Pass, the bombardment of the forts 
exandria, Isandlana, Majuba Hill, familiar as they are 
1 US ’ a r n a most entirely out of the scope of what they 
in rirtaf cannot ^ut think that recent history ought, even 

more taught thl° hlStory of the Anglo-Saxons, to be 

to be derived f 1 1S ’ &t any rate> A mon g the great gains 

appreciaZ 1 fr ° m " d ° Se Study of history Is a fuller 

literature that th" " e could otherwise obtain of the noblest 
literature that the world has yet seen. 


REFORM SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 

By Mr. C. C. Th. Parez, 

Lecturer in English Literature to the Association for the Promotion 
of the Higher Education of Women in Hanover. 

Seldom has an educational movement excited such wide- 
spread interest, and given rise to such a mass of literature, as 
the agitation for School Reform in Germany. It has struck 
into the very core of the Higher School system, and seems 
likely to find general acceptance at no very distant date. 

German educationalists have never been slow to recognize 
the fact that educational establishments only fulfil their 
functions properly as long as their methods and curricula 
are suited to the development of national culture. To this 
fact is due the birth of the Realschulen, which form such a 
prominent characteristic of the German School system of the 
present day ; and to this fact too is due the feeling which is 
fast gaining ground, that the time has come when the 
curricula of the classical and semi-classical schools, the 
Gymnasien and Real-gymnasien should be revised, and the 
three types of higher schools, the Gymnasium, Real- 
gymnasium, and Realschule brought into more intimate 
connection by introducing a common Lower Division doing 
the same work into each school, postponing the commence- 
ment of Latin till the fourth school year, and Greek till the 
sixth school year. The question which lies at the root of the 
whole matter is in fact the possibility oi combining a 
classical and modern education without detriment to either, 
and at the same time, without imposing too heavy a burden 
on the youthful mind. 

As long as 260 years ago Comenius recommended a course 
of instruction based on principles similar to those \\ uc 
have actuated the leaders of the Reform School movement. 

It was Comenius who insisted that a thorough training in 
the mother-tongue should precede the study o a ea 
language, that “ realien ” should form the main pai t o e 
education up to the age of twelve or thirteen, that tie s 
of modern language should come before that o a 
language, and that the mental powers and natura me in 
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Eofore a decision as to the 

must have had ^ ? cla ssica. education can be 

advisability of 

teaching the elements of seve that th e study of one 

and laid down the genera 1 P P ’ g the fundamental 

language should form a gu. ^ varjatioI|s in ,he mode of 
rules of another, am arious languages should be 

expressing one’s thoughts in t 

carefully studied an ^ me asure the grounds on which 

Jfe" School Reform in Germany have endeavoured 

to substantiate the new m °' e ™. e ^ f m Schools, the mother- 

In th r hre ^ 5 the e"n, and instruction in 
tongue forms th Only one Foreign 

Realien takes a prominent place. u J 6 

language, French, is begun, which, in accordance with 
Comenfus’ principle, is treated at firs, coiloqu.ally and wtth 
application to well-known objects and facts. Latin 
begun until the fourth school year, while instead o 
commencing every language which is to form part of t e 
curriculum as early as possible, and running three or more 
languages together, a space of at least two years is allowed to 
intervene between the commencement of any two languages ■ 
a Nacheinander instead of a Nebeneinander. 

Soon after 1870 discussion on this subject was already rife, 
and as early as 1878 the town of Altona gave concrete form 
to the then somewhat undefined ideas of the leaders of School 
Reform, by converting its existing Realschule into a Reform 
School, in which Real-gymnasium and Realschule were 
combined with a common Latinless lower division. 

It was not, however, until seven years later that the 
example of Altona, then already beginning to show successful 
results in its new scheme, by passing its pupils successfully 
through theAbiturienten or leaving examination, was followed 

by another School, the Real-gymnasium at Giistrow i* 1 
Mecklenburgh. 

In 1887 the Real-gymnasium at Magdeburg adopted the 
S fTy G f s y ste, J^ nditl l8 9 2 four other schools entered the ranks 

° G ° rm Schools > thr ee of these at Frankfort-a-M., of which 
one was a gymnasium, or purely classical school . 
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Since that date, the movement has spread rapidly; in i8qr 
no less than seven schools adapted their curriculum to the 
Reform School system, and every year since, other schools 
have done the same. 

The highest authorities have adopted a very favourable 
attitude with regard to this movement, and it is probably 
owing partly to the encouragement given by Count Zedlitz- 
Triitzschler, Minister of Education, who in 1892 gave his 
sanction to the Lehrplan, which has now found most general 
favour— the Frankfort Lehrplan— that School Reform has 
made such an astonishing advance in the last six years. In 
March, 1892, this Minister declared that “he recognized the 
question of School Reform as a practical matter of the first 
importance,” and acknowledged that if the plan now on its 
trial proved successful, it ought to be turned to practical 
account in the development of higher schools. “We must no 
longer nowadays,” he adds, “in view of the development of our 
national life continue to consider our higher schools merely 
as a preparatory course for the universities. To persist in 
regarding them only in this light is in my opinion a grave 
offence both to the widely cultivated classes, and to the large 
class who have to adopt professional or business careers.” 

The present Minister of Education, Dr. Bosse, has, in con- 
formity with these views, granted the same privileges to pupils 
leaving Reform Schools as the similar types of schools on the 
old system already enjoy, and has shown himself, in general, 
as favourably disposed towards the Reform movement as his 
predecessor. 

It was only natural that, with the introduction of a move- 
ment of such import to the welfare of the higher schools of 
the country, and one which involves such a radical change in 
the curriculum, considerable differences of opinion should 
exist as to the most suitable scheme of work as Lehrplan in 
this new kind of school. With the spread of the movemen , 
two schemes have found general approval (0 Luj ton a. 

Lehrplan ; and (2). The Frankfort Lehrplan— so called alter 
the towns whose schools first introduced them, an a ' 
ceeding Reform Schools, though varying from out 
somewhat in minor details,* have adopted one or t e o 
these two schemes in their essential particulars. 

* See Appendix B. 
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d that the Prussian Education 
It may here be mention*; inion of the importance 

Department have signa *•_ b y voting this year 

W- — Of SChoo, S 

adopting the ^ a "*i fort ^'iVveeri the “General Lehrplari ’’ 
The points of drifewce be™ee ■ of the Re . 

ta it' e must be understood that these Schools consist of nine 
classes, of which VI. is the lowest, and each class corresponds 
as a rule to a school year, only a small minority in each class 
failing to obtain promotion at the end of each school year. 

Boys are admitted from the age of nine. T romotion, there- 
fore, from class IV., the highest of the lower division, usually 
takes place at the age of twelve to thirteen, and from class 
Ilia to the higher division at the age of fourteen to fifteen. 


GENERAL LEHRPLAN. 


A. GYMNASIUM. 


Subject. 

Lower Division. 
VI. V. IV. 

Religion 

3 2 2 

Mother Tongue 

4 3 3 

Latin , , 

8 8 ; 

Greek . . 


French . . 

. . . . 4 

History and Geography 

2 2 I 2 

Arithmetic and , 


Mathematics ( 

4 4 4 

Natural History 

2 22 

Physics, Chemistry, i 


and Mineralogy ( 


Writing 

2 2 

Drawing 


— 

2 2 

Total Number of Hours 


per week in each Class 

2 5 2 .S 2 3 


Hebrew, Optional 
English, 

Drawing, 


Middle 

Division. 

Illb. Ilia. 

Higher Division 
lib. Ha. Ib. Ia. 

Total Num- 
ber of Hours 
in School 
per Subject. 

2 2 

2 2 2 2 

19 

2 2 

3 3 3 3 

26 

7 7 

7 7 7 7 

65 

6 6 

6 6 6 6 

3 6 

3 3 

2 2 

3 2 22 

?)3 3 3 

19 

I I 

26 

3 3 

4 4 4 4 

34 

2 


8 

. • 2 

22 22 

10 

•• 

• • 

4 

2 2 

•• 

8 

30 30 

3° 29 29 29 
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Subject. 

Lower Division. 

Middle 

Division. 

Higher Division. 

Total Num- 


VI. v. IV. 

HIb. Ilia. 

Hb. Ha. Ib. I a . 

ber of Hours 
in School 

Religion 
Mother Tongue 

322 

433 

2 2 
2 2 

2 2 2 2 

per Subject. 

r 9 

Latin . . 
French . . 

887 

0 J 

4 4 

3 3 33 

3 3 33 

28 

43 

English 


5 5 

4 4 4 4 

31 

History and Geography 
Arithmetic and 1 

2 2 4 

3 3 

4 4 

3 3 33 

3 3 3 3 

18 

28 

Mathematics J 

4 4 5 

5 5 

5 5 5 5 

43 

Natural History 
Physics, Chemistry, ) 

222 

2 2 

2 

12 

and Mineralogy j 



•• 

3 5 5 5 

18 

Writing 

2 2 




Drawing 

. . 2 2 

2 

22 22 

4 

16 

Total Number of Hours 
in each Class per week 

2 s 25 30 

30 30 

, 

30 30 30 30 



REFORM SCHOOLS. 

A. ALTONA LEHRPLAN. 

Shewing the bifurcation to the Realschule and Realgymnasium sides , 
bined in most of the Schools under this Scheme. 


Subject. 

Lower 

Division. 

VI. V. IV. 

Realschule. 

III. II. I. 

Total Number 
of Hours in 
School. 

Re 

Middle 

Division. 

nib. 1 11 i 

ALGYMNASTUM. 
Upper Division. 

. lib. Ha. Ib. Ia. 

Total Number 
of Hours in 
School. 

Religion 

322 

222 

13 

2 2 

2222 

J 9 

Mother Tongue 

4 3 3 

333 

1 l 9 

2 2 

3333 

26 

Latin . . 

. . 

.. 


6 6 

5 5 5 5 

32 

French 

665 

665 

34 

4 4 

4 4 4 4 

4 i 

English 

4 

5 4 5 

18 

' 3 3 

3 3 3 3 

22 

History and ) 
Geography ) 

334 

' 4 4 3 

21 

4 3 

3 3 3 3 

29 

Arithmetic & i 
Mathematics j 

5 5 6 

655 

32 

5 4 

5 4 5 5 

44 

Physics and 1 
Chemistry j 

•• 

2 5 

7 

2 

2 5 4 4 

* 7 

Natural History 

2 2 2 

2 2 

10 

2 2 

2 

12 

Writing 

Drawing 

2 2 1 
2 2 

2 2 2 | 

5 

10 

2 2 

2222 

5 

16 

Total Numb'r of 
Hours per week 
in each Class 

25 25 29 

30 30 31 


3 ° 3 o 

3 * 3 1 3 1 3 ' 

1 
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Since the introduction of the FranbW T ' — 

Gymnasien and Real-gymnasien, out of t mtlw l892 ’ l6 
which since that date adopted a Reform ,Z ^ 23 schools 
decided in favour of the Frankfort Lehrn1m i ram T e ’, haVe 
Guericke Realgymnasium and Oberrealschule in M ^ u th ® 
which in 1887 adopted the Altona Lehrnlan ha Iagdebur ?» 
it up in favour of the Frankfort Lehrplan ^ give " 

Apart from the principle of a common lower division for 
all schools, the most pregnant change from the curriculum of 
the old type of school is the displacement of Latin from the 
Lower division, and the substitution of French for it To thl 
latter subject, however, as offering less intrinsic difficulty to 
a boy of nine or ten years, some four or five hours less are 
accorded than were devoted to Latin under the old system in 
the lower division. The quota of hours thus gained is devoted 
partly to mathematics, and partly to the mother-tongue or 
to history and geography. 

English is, with Altona, commenced in Classs IV.; but 
with Frankfort in lib. in the Realgymnasium, while in the 
Gymnasium, English or Hebrew may be taken up for the last 
two or three years of school life. Thus, under the Frankfort 
system, the principle of allowing a space of at least two 
years to intervene between the commencement of any 
two foreign languages is realised. The only exception to 
this is the commencement of either English or Hebrew in 
Ila., one year after commencing Greek, but one or two 
Reform Schools have in the course of the last year or two 
extended the principle to this subject also, by deferring its 
commencement to lb., and devoting three hours a week to it 
instead of two, as heretofore. We notice also that the total 
number of hours devoted to Latin and Greek in the Reform 
Gymnasium is considerably reduced under the Frankfort 
Lehrplan, in the case of Latin by as much as thirteen hours. 

It is however maintained, and indeed the results already 
obtained would seem to corroborate it, that the standard 
reached by pupils of the Reform Schools in these subjects 
is in no way inferior to that attained under the old system, 
and that the diminution in the number of hours is more than 
compensated by the vastly quicker progress made in these 
languages at a riper age under the new system. No doubt 
the most important change effected in the Reform Schools 
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iu ! ‘ ^ ' '^'T^ss” lower divison, 

— '^ThHroduction ° f the ‘j acceptance in all higher 

has been the ^ find general a P . of schools— 

"f/HnScourseoftime. And f Rea lschule, will thus be 
schools in Realgy innasiurn 

Gymnasium, f connection. adopted the Altona 

brought in f m Schools vvhic Oberrealschule, 

L eC— Undeveloped on a co mm o„ 

Lenrpi palevmnasium an T , .. at the com- 

com^ang at which haye 

m e„cement of Ito **^ ; either Gymnasium pure 

followed the Frankfort UW (wo of the three types of 

and simple, or a combing ^ ^ Real g ym nasium. 

schools, in most cases of J a boy has , after passing 

In every Reform School presumably of twelve 

through the lower School, 

or thirteen, the choice o ^system, however, is to be 

The latest development ^ the ’Leibniz School at 

found in the I^P'^ Gymnasium and Realgymnasium 
Hanover in 189a- ? . ag well as a lower division, 

^thVbta^ion'does not take place until two years later ; 
“hat is the boy who intends to pass through a Gymnasium or 
Realgymnasium, to make his choice in fact between Greek 
fnd English, need not do so until he has attained the age of 

fourteen to fifteen. . . .v a 

This scheme has necessitated a slight alteration in 
ordinary Frankfort Lehrplan, which is constituted as to ows 


HANOVER LEIBNIZ SCHOOL. 

GYMNASIUM AND REALGYMNASIUM COMBINED FOR THE 
LOWER AND MIDDLE DIVISIONS. 


Subject. 

Lower Di\ision. 
VI. V. IV. 

Middle 

Division. 

Illb. Ilia. 

Gymnasium. 
Upper Division. 

lib. Ha lb. Ia. 

Realgymnasium. 

Upper Division, 
lib. IXa. 

Latin 

. . 

10 kO 

8 8 

8 

8 

5 S 

5 S 

F rench 

6 6 6 

1 3 3 

2 2 

2 

2 

3 3 

3 3 

History & Geography 

| 2 2 5 

1 4 4 

2 3 

3 

3 

3 3 

3 3 
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Carlsruhe adopted this system also in 1896, and it is 
probable that its obvious advantages will commend it to 
other schools adopting the Reform system in the future. 

What then are the advantages claimed for the new system ? 

The advocates of the movement have taken their stand on 
substantial administrative and economic, as well as on 
pedagogic, grounds. 

Under the old system the three classes of School Gymnasium 
Realgymnasium, and Real or Oberrealschulen stood entirely 
separate. Parents had to decide definitely which school to 
send their sons to at an age when it was often difficult, if not 
impossible to determine the direction of a boy’s natural 
abilities. At nine years of age, few boys have given signs of 
any special talent for mathematics, languages, or science ■ 
consequently the temptation to parents to send their boys to 
that school which offers the greatest privileges to those who 
pass its final exmination often overruled other considerations. 

This led to an overcrowding in Gymnasien, which in spite 
of the development of the Realschulen will probably continue 
to exist as long as the gymnasium has a monopoly of 
privileges.* But if the choice of a school career is difficult 
to make in the case of a boy of nine years in towns where all 
three classes of schools are represented, the case is still more 
difficult in small country towns or places where only one type 
of school can be maintained. 

Here the type of school best adapted to the needs of the 
majority of the pupils is the Real or Oberrealschule, but there 
is always a percentage of higher class people, officials, 
officers, and others who would not like to see their sons 
excluded from the privileges attached to the Gymnasium or 
Realgymnasium in the choice of a future career. 

Now the Reform School with its principle of a common 
lower division for Realschule or Realgymnasium or for 
Realgymnasium and Gymnasium, as the case may be, assists 
the parent very materially by rendering it unnecessary to 
settle which side of the school his son shall follow until the 
boy has passed through the three lowest classes and has 
reached therefore the age of twelve to thirteen. At this stage 
the boy has had too the advantages of a thorough elementary 
training in French, which is an additional help in deciding 


♦See Appendix A. 
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classical and modern side. 


GOD’S GIFTS.* 

ON THE TRAINING OF THE SOUL. 

By Lady Laura Ridding. 

The other day at the funeral of one of our country’s patriotic 
sons, a wreath lay on the coffin with these touching' words on 
it : “ From his Mother : God gave him to her.” Does not 
that inscription sum up the true attitude of the mother, 
realizing the stupendous trust placed by God in her hands' 
of a child to be trained for Eternity by her ? 

The training means the training of body, mind, soul. 
About this last 1 am asked to speak to-day. May I read to 
you Adelaide Proctor’s poem, called “ God’s gifts?” 

The two examples given here by her are extreme illustra- 
tions. They mark in strong lines the contrast of the results 
of neglect and careful training of character. 

In the sets of people among whom your work lies, the 
training of the body and of the mind is rarely neglected 
The soul’s training is the one so often ignored, deficient in 
method or study. We realize this when we compare the 
quality of the ordinary religious training given to children 
with the advances made in physical and mental training. 
Canon Gore points out as the three great movements of 
human life : 

(i) The moving towards nature to appreciate its resources , 

i-e., the history of Civilization : this we may perceive in 
miniature in the physical training of the child. (2) The 
moving out to develop relations oj man with man , i.e., the history 
of Society: this we may watch in miniature in the mental and 
character training of the child. (3) The moving out towards 
God , i e ., the history of Religion— of this Canon Gore says : 

Ihis movement looked at in the broad, is quite as perceptible 

and as important as the other two movements ^ e 

are the heirs of the ages in the matter of prayer, no less than 

*An Address given to the Derby Branch of tire Parents’ Educational Union 
in October, 1898. 
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